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175, Anderson, A. Helen. Denver's crippled children attend model school built for 


their needs. School Management, Sept., 1941. Vol. 11, No. 1, pg 3. 


The Supervisor of Publications of the Denver Public School system writes this 
article, which is illustrated with pictures end floor-plans. 


176. Brink, Vernon E, Why I oppose special schools. Qutwitting Handicaps, July- 
August, 1941. Vol. 7, No. 3, pg 9. 


A college student and former pupil at a special school for crippled children 
tells why he would not send his own child to e special school. 


"Certainly there is a very needful place for the special school... . 

Many parents have no alternative in choosing between a special school and 

@ normal one for their handicapped child. ... Moreover, many parentsdo not 
know how to secure medical aid for their crippled child. It would be futile 
and cruel to ask a child whose twisted limbs cannot bear his weight to at- 


tend a school where his progress from grade to grade is dependent on the 
ability to climb stairs. 


"My point is simply that our special schools are today filled with children 
who have no necessary place there, who could just as easily as not manage 
attending a normal school, if only their parents would take the initia tive 

in assuring them psychological guidance and medical supervision. ... To shield 
them in childhood is to foster misconceptions that mst soon be shattered. 


"...To smother the consciousness of being different by encouraging a child 
to live with others similarly handicapped ... is to push into the back of 
that child's mind the realization that others have none of these disabili- 


ties, It is to prepare him in adolescence for a society of cripples that 
does not exist. ..." 


177, Cole, Wallace H., M.D. and Knapp, Miland E., M.D. The Kenny treatment of infan- 


tile paralysis. The Physiotherapy Review, Sept.-Oct., 1941, Vol, 21, No. 5, 
pe. 245, 


Sister (Nurse) Elizabeth Kenny is the Australian nurse who developed a system 
of aftercare of poliomyelitis cases which omits immobilization and differs in 
other important ways from the established orthopaedic procedure for such ceses,. 
This is a report of her treatment carried on for six months at Minneapolis 
General Hospital and the University Hospital with the assistance cf the physi~ 
Cal therapy and nursing staffs of these hospitals, and under the cbservation 


of the authcrs of the report, The report is reprinted from The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


Summaries of four other authcritative reperts cn this treatment acccmany 
the article, 


178, Coughlin, Ellen Whelan. Some parental attitudes teward handicapped children. 
The Child, August, 1941, Vol. 6, Ne. 2, pg. 41. 


A sccial worker from the Detroit Orthopedic Clinic reperts on the attitudes 
tewards handicapped children taken by parents cf 51 selected children from 
the Clinic. She classifies these attitudes as constructive er destructive. 
Several causes cf destructive attitude ~ such as igncrance of parents as to 
orthcpedic conditions and as te emetional needs cf children; immaturity or 
inadequacy of the parents; fear for the child or for the family's social 
status - are explained. * * * * 
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Nalthough individual cases vary too much to permit categorical classifica- 
tion of parental attitudes, all parent-child relationships may be considered 
from a twofold emotional and intellectual angle. If the attitudes of 
parents of the handicapped children chosen for this study were to be ex- 
amined in this light, they might be grouped from top to bottom in four steps. 


"In the first group are those parents whose emotional acceptance of 

their handicapped child is complete, providing him always with a sense of 
security and preserving him from feelings of inferiority. The intellec- 
tual element is present to such a degree that both parents face the problem 
realistically, seek help, provide special training, find recreational out- 
lets, and wherever possible manipulate environment so that the effect of the 
handicap is counteracted. 


"Complete emotional acceptance of the child with his handicap is also 
seen in the second group of parents, but sometimes without their having 
full intellectual realization of the problems the child must face. Per- 
haps these parents seem unaffected by the handicap, and this philosophi- 
cal point of view may often contribute something very desirable to the 
child's attitude toward his condition. 


“Among the third group of parents may be found adequate intellectual 
realization of the problem but some unfavorable factor rising out of the 
emotional side of the picture is present. These parents may show an excess 
of anxiety, protectiveness, or ambition. There may be indifference or lack 
of real sympathy. It does not necessarily follow, however, that parents in 
this group neglect to seek medical care. Sometimes the most destructive 
attitudes drive them to the most meticulous observance of treatment sugges- 
tions. 


"The fourth group of parents is characterized principally by attitudes that 
are wholly destructive, such as extreme ignorance combined with stubborn 
unwillingness to be influenced, or rejection of a handicapped child who fails 
to live up to parental expectations. Fortunately, parents of these types 
were not often found. ... 


"There is some inclination to accept the handicapped child on a level lower 
than his age. It is more common to restrict his horizons than to push him 
too hard. Physical handicaps seem to have less effect on parental attitudes 
in the lower social strata than in the more intelligent.and privileged 
groups. In general, there were observed more destructive attitudes in moth- 
ers than in fathers. The attitudes of father and mother toward a child were 
different more often than they were identical, but parents were much more 
likely to share a constructive attitude than a destructive one.” 


179. Crippled Children on the New York City Register, December 31, 1940. Division 
of Crippled Children, Department of Health, 303 Ninth Ave., New York City. 
August, 1941. 17 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


180. Felderman, Leon. Lifting the lid of infantile paralysis. Hygeia, Sept., 1941. 
Vol. 19, No. 9, pg 702. ! 


In the layman's language, Dr. Felderman reports on the researce for the 
Cause and prevention of poliomyelitis carried on by Drs. Paul and Trask of 
Yale University and Dr. Charles Armstrong of the United States Public Health 
Service. He also describes the symptoms of the disease, and tells what 
physicians have already found out about susceptibility to it. 
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161. Fitzhugh, Mabel L, Faulty alignment of the feet and legs in infancy and childe 
hood. The Physiotherapy Review, Sept.+Oct. , igh. Vol. 21, No. 5, pg. 239. 


"Distorted sleeping and sitting positions during infancy and childhood are 

found to cause permanent distortions of feet, ankles, and kmees. It is not 

safe to assume that all early faults in alignment will mtomatically dis- 

appear during the period of growth. The earlier a distortion and its 

contributing factors are recognized and measures taken to overcome them the 
more certain are the results." 


Various common positions and habits of the child which may lead to malalign- 
ments are described, and some equipment and devices frequently used for the 
young child are discouraged as limiting his activity end preventing normal 
development. 


182, Holland, Nina. The Guild of the Handicapped. The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 
Sept., 1941, Vol. 20, No. 7, pa. 16. 


This is the story of the founding of "guilds" of handicapped people in London 
and Bristol, England, about fifty years ogo. The first guild was founded in 
London as a result of Mrs. Ewing's book, "The Story of a Short Life." 


"This Guild was not a charity; it was to be a sort of military religious order 
(something like the Crusaders) for maimed people, young and old. ..,They were 
to ‘endure hardness as good soldiers,' for, as they were taugnt, 'the courage 
to bear and the courage to dare are really one and the same,' 


"Ada Vachel, who lived in Bristol, had seen and heard much about the Guild 
when on @ visit to London, and she came home filled with a burning desire to 
start a branch in her own city... A room was found whoro flowers, a bright 
fire, a cup of toa and games mado a happy group forget their troubles for a 
time. ... 


"The work grew rapidly, larger and still larger rooms had to be found for its 
various activities as helpers and members increased, until nothing would 
satisfy Sister Ada but 'a House Beautiful of their own'. She appealed for 
money and got it; a site was found in the centre of the city and a large 
building was put up. It was called the 'Guild Heritage,' and had a large 
hall for big meetings, airy club rooms, a gymnasium, and classrooms where 
handicrafts were taugnt -- sewing and Imitting, bookbinding, leather work, 
basket and rug making, and a little shop where tho finished work could be 
sold. eve 


"..,bdefore long 'Holiday House' was built far away from the city heat and 
noise. All summer long it was occupied by one group after another, Walks, 
picnics, drives, and parties given by neighbours filled the happy days for 
many who never before had seen a field or hedge row with flowers growing 
Wild. os." 


183, Howett, Harry H,, A.M. Workmen's Compensation Laws in the United States - In 
Relation to the Enployment of Physically Handicapped Persons. National Society 
for Orippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. Oct. 1, 1941. 8 pp. (Liimeographed,) Free. 


Mr. Howett gives a brief history of workmen's compensation laws, and a summary 
of their general legal provisions now in effect, Special summaries are devotod 
to provisions for second injury and rehabilitation funds, and a sample state 
law establishing such funds is given. 


r 
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184, Klaussen, Doris D. and Rothberg, Georgia, R.N. Meeting the needs of atypical — 
children. Public Health Nursing, Sept., 1941. Vol. 33, No. 9, pg 503. 


The principal and the health counsellor (respectively) of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan, describe the educational program at this 
unique school. The enrollment is about 900, of which about 300 are classed 
as atypical - blind, deaf, hard-of-hearing, speech-defective, orthopedic, 
cardiac, undernourished, epileptic, socially maladjusted, retarded, and 
gifted. 


The atypical child is assigned to his special group for special instruction, 
or rest period, or sight-saving study, or other special service required by 
his handicap, but he also is enrolled at the same time with a normal group 
where he participates in the regular classroom activities. Any child may 
receive special service from any one or more of the special classes or de- 
partments which he may need. 


185. Kuechle, B. E. The place of the physically handicapped in industry. 
Rehabilitation News, August, 194i. Vol. 7, No. 4, pg. 1. 


National 


The Vice President and Claim Manager of Employers Mutual Insurance Company 
discusses the problem of placing the handicapped in industry when the employer 
argues that compensation insurance carriers object to the employment of handi- 
capped workers. Mr. Kuechle denies this charge against insurance companies. 


",..We feel that from an economic viewpoint, everyone, and that includes in- 
dustry and insurance carriers, should be interested in the development of the 
utmost wage-earning ability of every worker. Only few physically defectives 
are entirely unfit for any gainful employment. The problem is to find the 

employment where the maximum possibilities exist. 


"From the standpoint of the accident and disease hazard, we feel in our 
organization that physically defective individuals do not present a more 

hazardous problem than normal individuals if reasonable precautions are taken 
in the placement of such individuals. ... 


"I have had the privilege during these many years to be rather closely as- 
sociated with claim representatives of other compensation insurance carriers 
throughout the country, and I think what I have said so far expresses the 

official viewpoints of all other insurance carricrs. 


"Unfortunately, some underling in an organization will occasionally make a 
careless remark or write a letter which is given much publicity in order to 
influence public opinion adversely against compensation insurance carriers. «- 


"We have also found in our efforts to secure the reemployment of physically 
defectives that organized labor has often made it impossible for a willing 
employer to cooperate. In serious injuries, the period of disability where 
no employment is possible is frequently protracted. In the meantime, natur- 
ally, some other individual has had to fill the position. 


"Dismissal of an efficiont, healthy worker upon the return of the disabled 
individual is frequently not pormitted by union agreomont, and, of course, 
many times employers are not averse to that attitude on the part of the union, 
especially when there is a super-abundance of labor available, both skilled 
and unskilled. ... 
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"I can assure you that as far as the insurance carriers in Wisconsin are 
concerned, you may count on their wholehearted support. Our company has a 
very large staff of adjusters, engineers, and industrial nurses who con~ 
stantly have this problem in mind. As I previously indicated, they are 
naturally mich concerned with the prompt reemployment of physically handi-~ 
capped individuals recently injured in industry, but because of their know 
ledge of and contact with the problem, they can be of immeasurable assistance 
to your group in the placement of other physically handicapped individuals. " 


186. Law to Educate Physically Handicapped and Crippled Children Through the Public 
Schools in Nebraska, The. Nebraska Society for Crippled Children. 1941. 12 pp. 


A little booklet explaining for laymen the meaning of Nebraska's new law which 
makes it mandatory for each school district to provide for the education of 
its physically handicapped children by payment of tuition, transportation, 

home teaching, supervised correspondence study, or some other method. The 
booklet also explains Nebraska's laws for the reporting of deformities at 
birth and for the enumeration of handicapped children during the school census. 


187, McIntire, Ross T. There is hope for children in infantile paralysis epidemics 
today. McCall's, Sept., 1941. Vol. 68, No. 12, pg. 45. 


President Roosevelt's physician explains in this woman's magazine the precau~ 


tions which parents should take for their children in time of poliomyelitis 
epidemics. 


188, Martin, Emma. Boettcher School for Crippled Children. The Texas Outlook, Sept. 
1941. Vol. 25, No. 9, pé- 28. 


A description of the new Denver, Colorado, school. 


189. Parrish, Florence R. Wanted: physical therapists. The Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, Sept., 1941. Vol. 12, No. 7, pg. 415. 


A student physical therapist describes the profession and recommends it to 
college physical education majors. ‘ 


190. Physical therapy as a career. Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois, 1941. 17 pp. $1.00. 


Describes the history, present uses, employment opportunities, equipment, 
attractive and unattractive features, necessary professional education, 
remuneration, and professional standards of physical therapy as a career. 


Wl. Report, Michigan Crippled Children Commission, 1938-1940. Michigan Crippled 
Children Commission, 458 Hollister Building, Lansing. March 1941. 35 pp. 


192, Robinson, G. Canby, M.D. Health problems in national defense. American Journal 
of Public Health, Sept., 1941. Vol. 31, No. 9, pg. 969. 


This report of the Round Table on Health Problems in National Defense held 
at the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the iilbank Fund contains a summary 
of the physical defects causing rejection of young men called for training 
by the Selective Service System. 


"...The leading causes of rejection were: defective or deficient teeth, eye 
diseases, orthopedic impairments, diseases of the cardiovascular system, 
nervous and mental diseases, hernia, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. «++ 


\ 
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"Rheumatic fever as a cause of heart disease was discussed by Dr. John R. 
Paul. ..-According to Dr. Paul, there is already information that the rheu~- 
matic family is an important unit in the field of prevention of this disease, 
in the same manner as is evident in other chronic infectious disease ... . 


"Another line of approach is through the schools, for this disease is one 
which primarily attacks individuals of school age (7-13 years), and the 
proper examination of school children would go far in promoting more ade- 
quate systems of case finding and more adequate contact with the rheumatic 
family. A Register of rheumatic cases is another important need. ... — 


"Dr. A. L. Van Horn, who reported on orthopedic impairments, stated that con- 
ditions in this class accounted for 7 per cent of rejections and was exceeded 
only by defective teeth. .. [Be also give statistics on the causes of crip- 
pling in children and explained the line of attack on the varying causes./ 


"In order to provide our armed forces with men who are physically fit and 

also to fill the needs in our defense industries, serious consideration should 
be given to a comprehensive program of physical rehabilitation whereby full 
utilization of our existing man power can be realized. Special consideration 
should also be given to provisions for vocational training and for place- 

ment of physically handicapped persons in defense industries. ...Any program 
of physical rehabilitation without subsequent vocational training and place~- 
ment of the physically handicapped fails to meet fully the needs of this group. 


"Dr. Currier McEwen commented that, even though arthritis has been found 
relatively infreyuently among the men examined through Selective Service, it 
is, when present, a leading cause of disability. ...Dr. McEwen pointed out 
that the feasibility of prevention and corrention of arthritic defects would 
depend on the nature and particular form of disease in question. In the 
pyogenic forms of arthritis, those due to known infectional cause, modern 
treatment with chemotherapeutic agents is very promising. ... 


"Mr. Linton B. Swift explained the plan to establish information centers in 
communities throughout the country where local draft boards may send men for 
advice on health, personal, and family problems. ...Local member agencies of 
the [Family] Welfare Association are to conduct the information centers which 
will direct. men, rejected or deferred because of disease, physical defects, 
or other problems, to the health agencies, clinics, public welfare depart- 
ments, and private family agencies in their community. ... 


"Mr. fe ° St.John] Perrott suggested an experimental project in several lo- 
calities to determine: 

1. The extent to which specific defects among these men might have been 
prevented or ameliorated if adequate health and medical services had been re- 
ceived during childhood and adolescence. 

2. The relation of the defects to the men's civil occupations, and the 
possible need for vocational as well as medical rehabilitation. 

3. The degree to which various defects might be remedied by appropriate 
medical and surgical precedures; this estimate should be made by specialists. 

4. The value of an experimental rehabilitation of young men who voluntar- 
ily agree to undergo treatment. ..." 


193. Stafford, Jane. Disease Without Remedy. Science News Letter, August 23, 1941. 


Vol. 40, No. 8. 


An article on poliomyelitis for the layman. 
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194. Steindler, A., M.D. and Greteman, T. J., M.D. Care of Infantile Paralysis in 
the Home - A Handbook for Parents. State Services for Crippled Children, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Series A, No. 2, Revised July, 1941. 65 pages. 


(Planographed.) 50¢ 


This pamphlet was prepared to assist parents and others in the after-care of 
infantile paralysis, and to be used as a supplement to the personal instruc- 
tions by the physician, nurse, and physiotherapist. Treatments requiring 
special skill and costly equipment are not included. 


Chapters are devoted to nursing care during the acute and sub-acute stages, 
heat therapy, under-water therapy, muscle training, technic of exercises, 
walking exercises, late deformities, braces, surgery, and psychological atti- 
tude toward the child. 


Measurements are zgiven for Bradford frames, walking bars, hydrotherapy tanks, 
and other equipment. 


195. Tobias, BE. Mona. Education of crippled children by correspondence under Victor- 
ian Education Department. Central Council for the Care of Cripples, News Lettor 
No. 7, pe 9. July, 1941 


The author of this article supervises the crippled children taught by corres- 
pondence instruction in the metropolitan area of Victoria, Australia - about 
120 a year. She herself teaches - by correspondence - those in Grades 3, 4, 
5, and 6. The article deals briefly with the subjects taught, the adjustment 
to regular school after correspondence study becomes unnecessary, and some 
of the methods used in Victoria for supervision of the students. 


Periodicals 


imerican Journal of Public Health, 374 Broadway, Albany, New York. Monthly. $5 year; 
50¢ copy. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Monthly 
except July and August. 50¢ year; 5¢ copy. 

The Child, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Monthly. $1 year; 10¢ copy. 

iygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Monthly. $2.50 per year; 25¢ copy. 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C. 
Monthly, Sept. to June, inclusive. $2 year; 35¢ copy. — 

McCall's, McOall Corporation, McCall St., Dayton, Ohio. Monthly. $1 year; 10¢ copy. 

Jational Rehabilitation News, Rm. 708, 600 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Bimonthly. $1 
year; 15¢ copy. 

Jews Letter, Central Council for the Care of Cripples, 34 Eccleston Square, London 
S. W. 1, England. Quarterly. Price, 3d per copy. 

Qutwitting Handicaps, 12716 Tuller Ave., Detroit. Bimonthly. $1.50 year; 25¢ copy. 
50¢ year to handicapved persons. ) 

The Physiotherapy Review, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Bimonthly. $2.50 year; 50¢ 
copy. 

Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New Yori City. Monthly. $3 year; 35¢ copy. 

School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. Monthly. $1 year; 20¢ copy. 

Science News Letter, Science Service, Inc., 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 

| Weekly. $5 year; 15¢ copy. 

fie Texas Outlook, 410 BE. Weatherford St., Fort Worth. Monthly. $2 year; 20¢ copy. 
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